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AM ASA M ANT ON, 

PflESIDENT. 



EDWARD KING, 



JOHN C. BROWN, SAMUEL G. ARNOLD, 
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THOMAS P. IVES, 
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JOSEPH MAURAN, M.D., 
LEWIS L. MILLER, M.D., 
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B. LINCOLN RAY, M.D., 
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VISITING COMMITTEES. 

1865-66! 



February Messrs. T. P. IVES AND R. H IVES. 

March R. H. IVES AND TOBEY. 

April TOBEV AND RHODES 

Mat EHODES AND WATEUMAN. 

JnuB WATERMAN AND Sl'EAGUE. 

July SPRAGUB AND KISGSBURT. 

AuQDBT KINGSBURY AND KNIGHT. 

September KNIGHT AND SMITH. 

October SMITH AND BROWN. 

KovKMBKK BROWN AND ARNOLD. 

Deckmbek ARNOLD AND DUNCAN. 

Janoary DUNCAN AND T. P. IVES. 



C^ Applioaljoii for the admisMon of pafienta may lie made to Dr. Eat, who 
will furnish the papers, and all iequiait« infonnation, 

•,• Letters and small parcels for the officerB or patients, may be left at Mr. 
CAi.Eir'S, No. 00 North Main street. 
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REPOET or THE TEUSTEES. 



The Tnisteea of' the Butler Hospital present their 

Eighteenth Annual Report. 

For a statement of receipts and expenditures, the number of 
patients connected with the Hospital during the year, and 
various other itema of interest, we would refer to the Report 
of the Superintendent, and the accounts of the Treasurer and 
the Steward, herewith presented. 

The ordinary donations of the year have been neither very 
numerous nor very valuable. Some Congressional Documents 
from Messrs, Anthony, Sprague and Jenckes, a few books from 
several individuals, a beautiful engraving, elegantly framed, — 
" Shakspeare and his Friends," — from a lady, constitute about 
all we have received. 

The past year, however, has been marked by an interesting 
event in the history of the Hospital, as will appear by the 
following extracts from the records of the Board : — 

" At a special meeting held May 3d, 1864, the following 
communication was received from the Superintendent, Dr. 
Ray:— 

" BPTLER HoaprrAL, May 2, 186*. 
" Ta the President of the Board of Trmteei of the Butler Ho^ital:— 

" Sib.— The necessity has long been felt, aa your Board are, no doubt, well 
aware, of an additional building on our grounds, for bowling alleys, billiard 
tables, a muaeuih, reading room and other means' of recreation. Among the 
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several needs yet to be supplied to make the Inititntion thorougbly cffecti -vc , 
I know of oODe more ardent than this. In fact, I know of no almilar iaHtitu- 
tion in the (lonntry so poorly snpplied with the means of recreation. Even 
the State Hoaiiitals around ua have, wlthont eii^epUon, their bowling alleys, 
and many of them, their museum. I am, therefore, happy to stnte, aa your 
Board, I doubt not, will be no less hoppytohear, that this very important -ivant 
is Boon to be aupplied. A coaple of gentlemen, to whom the Hospital has been 
repeatedly indebted for moat liberal benefactions, have proposed through me, 
to erect on the grounds, if n^reeable to the Board, a building suitable for the 
above named purposes, acpordiug to the plans and elevation herewith anb- 
mitted. If this offer be accepted, I would suggest the appointment of a com- 
mittee to select the Hit«. 

" I remain, your most obedient servant, 

"L KAY. 

" Whereupon, it was UDanimouslj voted, that this Board 
gratefully accept the offer, communicated through Dr. Ray, 
by two friends of the Butler Hospital, to erect at their own 
cost, upon a site to be designated by the Board, a brick build- 
ing eighty-five feet long, thirty-six feet wide and two stories 
high, according to plans j>resented by Mr. C. P. Hartshorn, of 
this city, for the benefit of the patients of the Institution. 

" The Board then adjourned to meet in the afternoon, at the 
Hospital, for the purpose of designating a site for the proposed 
building ; at which meeting, the Trustees and the Superinten- 
dent viewed the ground in the rear of the Hospital, and fixed 
upon a site : when it was 

" Voted, That the proposed building be placed with its 
greatest length running east and west parallel with the main 
building of the Hospital ; the east end to be on the same line 
as the east end of the Hospital, and the south-east corner about 
two hundred feet north of the north-east corner of the Hospital." 

Though the season was somewhat advanced, and many im- 
pedimenta incidental to the state of the times were encountered, 
the work was promptly undertaken, and before winter com- 
menced the exterior walls and the roof were finished. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the completion of the building so as 
to have it ready for occupancy early in the ensuing summer. 
The Board congratulate the Corporation upon a benefaction 
which will give a tasteful addition to our buildings, and, to the 
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patients under our caref new and important influences for the 
mitigation and cure of their maladies. 

The Trustees would fail to discharge their duty to the Cor- 
poration, if they did not, in this report, allude to the embarrass- 
ment under which the Hospital labors from the greatly increased 
cost of living. In the Treasurer's report, January, 1864, it was 
stated that the current expenses of the year 1863 had been 
$29,013.47, and the receipts for board, $26,725.76 ; leaving a 
balance of nearly $2300 to be supplied from some other source. 
It was, therefore, decided to raise the minimum price from 
$3.00 to $3.50, and to make a corresponding increase in the 
charge for other patients ; the Trustees thereby hoping to 
make the receipts for board equal the expenditures. In this 
they were disappointed, owing to the unforeseen rise in aU the 
articles of living. Under these circumstances, at a meeting 
held October 18th, 1864, the Superintendent made the follow- 
ing report ; — 

"It willbereeolleoted that, tn December last, It appeared, at ameetinEof the 
Board called for the purpose of considering Uie financial condition of the Hos- 
pital, that, at the price then iirevailing, the expenditures would exceed t!ie 
income by at least $3000, and it was decided to raise the prices cbai^^ fol 
board sufficiently to jnwiuce ttiat sum. Three-fourths of the year having 
elapsed, we may infer, correctly enough for out purpose, what will be our 
financial position at its close, and the subject requires the most careAil con- 
sideradoii. 

"The income derived from board, fi'om January Ist to October 1st, 18M, 
amounts to S22,881.1'J. Admitting that such income will continue at the same 
rale to the end of the year, It will then amouut to S30,ai3.6S, which U 8378(1.89 
more than it was in 1863. 

" In the mean time, however, the cost of living, up to nearly the Ist of Octo- 
ber, has been steadily advancing, and in a ratio far greater than the rates of 
iKtard. The expenditures for 1863 amounted to ](29,013.47 ; the expenditures of 
the first three quarters of the present year amount to S28,961.0G; taking those of 
the last quarter at an avera^ of the others, the whole expenditures of the year 
will have been $38,614.75, which is $8102.10 more than our receipts for board, 
and S0601.2S more than the expenditures of 1863, 

"On the 1st of January, 1864, the assets of the Institution amounted to 
S89<J3.32; on the 1st of October, to S:S)5a.TU. Supposing them to diminish In the 
same ratio the rest of the year, they will have been reduced W $9i7,1iS, Add- 
ing to this the income of the reserved funds, £3000, we shall have, to begin the 
year 1865, $394T.S8, which is $3046.04 less than the sum with which we entered 
it, $81193.32, In view of this result, it needs to be considered whether, by an, 
advance of our ratofi equal to that of the lantyear, we nearly or quite meet this 
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defltienoy, or contlnna to go on with our present rates, in the hope that prices 
will fall, or some other favorable circumstance in' the chai)ter of accidents may 
tarn up. In regard to this point, I will only remark, that a sound financial 
policy would seem to rei|uire that the cnnent ex]ienses of the Institution should 
be met by the income from board, while the income from the reserved ftinds 
shoald be devoted entirely to those special improvements which are needed, 
ftom time to time, in order to maintain the progressive character of the 
Inatitutton. 

"I. RAY. 
" OctobM 18th, 1864." 



^ndiDg from this exposition of the SuperiDtendent tbat not 
only the income of the reserved funds was liable to be used for 
the current expenses, leaving us without any resources for re- 
pairs or special improvements, but also that tte reserved funds 
themselves were in danger of being impaired, the Trustees, 
after deliberation, decided to increase the minimum charge to 
four dollars per week, and to make a corresponding increase 
in the charge for other patients. In no instance has this in- 
creased charge kept pace with the increased cost of almost 
every article of living. The Trnsteee are happy to report that 
this increase of the price of board has very generally met a 
cheerful response, indicating that there has been sufficient in- 
vestigation to show not only its necessity, but also its reasona- 
bleness. Should there be any who think the increased price 
unreasonable, we are confident it arises from the failure of 
giving the subject a careful investigation. It requires no 
labored process of reasoning to show, that whatever impairs the 
pecuniary resources of the Institution, just so far deprives it 
of the means of benefiting, in the highest degree, those who 
are doomed, by this worst of human maladies, to he its inmates. 

It is proper, in this connection, to say that there is some mis- 
understanding in regard to minimum and maximum prices for 
board. The Trustees have always aimed to keep the minimum 
price as low as possible, in order that the privileges of the 
Hospital may be brought within the reach of the less affluent 
classes of society. To do this, it has been deemed necessary to 
make a scale of prices corresponding not merely to the privileges 
to be enjoyed, but also to the ability of making payment. This 
scale could not be made according to the privileges enjoyed, 
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because in that case it would deprive some of the most hopetiil 
and deserving, though less affluent patients, of juat those things 
which they most need for their relief. Let all those, then, 
who are obliged to pay, for their friends, prices at various 
grades above the minimum price, remember that by so doing 
they are not only helping the cause of humanity in particular 
instances, but also enabling the Institution to diffuse its bless- 
ings to aU who enter it, and to keep pace with all the improve- 
ments of the age. For if the current expenses of the Hospital 
are not met in this way, there are but two other modes, so far 
as we know, of meeting them. One is, by frequent appeals to 
the public, thereby making it a charitable institution to all who 
enter it. This would render the resources of the Hospital va- 
riable and uncertain, and thus diminish its power of doing 
good. The other method is to leave the deficiency between 
the receipts and expenditures to be paid by the Trustees from 
their own pockets. Not to mention the absurdity of this 
method, which would soon deprive the Institution of Trustees 
altogether, neither the Institution itself, nor those who are to use 
it for their friends, can afford to place such a burden even upon 
willing shoulders. In a pecuniary point of view, this would 
be easier for the Trustees than the self-imposed burdens which 
they have, ever since the foundation of the Hospital, been will- . 
ing to bear. 

They have given, or will. have given, when the new building 
is completed, nearly, if not quite, eighty thousand dollars to 
the Hospital since it was established. This has been expended 
in improving the buildings, in lighting, wanning, and ventila- 
ting them, introducing greater conveniences into the laundry 
and kitchen arrangements, furnishing the halls with engravings, 
instruments of music and other amusements, providing a library, 
ornamenting and improving the grounds, — all of which the In- 
stitution would not have enjoyed from its ordinary resources, 
and must have been given, if at all, by members of the Board 
of Trustees, or other friends equally interested in its prosperity. 
Such friends, however, have not, as yet, appeared. 

In this connection it may not be improper to say, that it has 
2 
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sometimes been insinuated that the Trustees take but little in- 
terest in the affaira of the Hospital, and leave everything in the 
hands of the Superintendent. Can this be so ? Is it not con- 
trary to the course of human experience that men should con- 
tribute large sums of money and large amounts of labor upon 
objects in which they have no interest ? Several of these 
Trustees, those who have been distinguished by their liberal 
benefactions, have been connected with the Hospital from its 
foundation, and have never intermitted their watchful care and 
regular visitations, both stated and casual. The amount of 
labor thus performed can be but poorly estimated except by ■ 
those who have been co-laborers with them. And when to 
this labor are added large amounts of money, in order to make 
the Institution able to accomplish the greatest possible amount 
of good, can it be that these men have been careless of its 
interests, and have delegated them to unwise and unsuitable 
persons ? It is not too much to say that the Trustees of this 
Institution are influenced by no selfish motives in their devo- 
tion to its interests. They gain neither honor, reputation, nor 
wealth ; but, on the contrary, they are liable to the loss of all 
these things which men so much covet. Can there be, then, 
any stronger guaranty that the Trustees, especially those who 
have thus given their time, their labor, their money, are 
watchful of its interests, and best know what those interests 
are? 

The Trustees would not close their Report without alluding 
to the able and faithful Superintendent, If devotion to the 
Hospital, skill in the treatment of patients, foresight in regard 
to the future, good judgment in general management, and 
practical wisdom in the execution of details, entitle one in his 
position to the respect and gratitude of every friend of the 
Hospital, then such a reward is due to Dr, Ray, in the discharge 
of his triple duties' of Physician, Steward, and Superintendent. 

The Trustees are happy to add that the Superintendent has 
been very ably seconded by his son, B, Lincoln Eay, M. D., 
the assistant Physician. 

Thev would also acknowledge that for the extraordinary 
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neatness and good order o( the domestic arrangements, great 
praise is due to the skillful and indefatigable Matron, Mrs. 
Sarah D. Lovett, 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by order of the Board 
of Trustees. 

JOHN CARTER BROWN, Chairman. 
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EEPOET OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



In deference to the usual custom, I present a numerical 
BtateraCDt of our results during the year that haa just closed. 

On the Slat of Decemher, 1863, there were in the house one 
hundred and thirty patients, — sixty-eight males, and sixty-two 
females. During the year, there havC been admitted forty- 
nine, — twenty-six males and twenty-three females ; making 
the whole number under care, one hundred and seventy-nine. 

There have been discharged forty-seven, — twenty-seven 
males and twenty females, leaving, on the 31st of December, 
1864, one hundred and thirty-two. 

Of those discharged, fifteen had recovered, foorteen had im- 
proved, six were unimproved, and twelve died. 

The following table shows the statistics of the Institution, 
since it was opened in 1847. 
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During the past year, the ordinary routine, I am happy to 
aay, haa been diversified by none of those disagreeable occur- 
rences which no practicable amount of skill or vigilance can 
always prevent. And if it is no merit of ours that not a single 
suicide, nor elopement, nor serious casualty, haa happened, we 
are all the more thanktiil for the fortunate exemption. The 
mortality has been a little greater than that of the last two 
years, but it is hardly up to the average, and was confined 
chiefly to oases of long duration. One of those who died was 
eighty-four years old ; another, eighty ; and another, seventy- 
four. Although unable to chronicle any special event or 
measure of our year's experience, worthy of public interest, I 
venture to believe that the rightful purposes of a hospital for 
the insane have been pursued with a fair measure of success. 
And if we have a right to think that as much of comfort has 
been obtained for our inmates, and as much of discomfort 
avoided, as was possible under existing circumstances, and that 
the means of recovery which the progress of knowledge has 
placed within our reach have been faithfully used, then may we 
not be dissatisfied with the result of our labors, little as it is 
calculated to strike the fancy of the superficial observer. 

In my lost report, I adverted to the increased cost of living, 
and the consequent necessity of raising our prices. It was 
supposed, at that time, that an advance which would add about 
$3000 to our income, would enable us to meet our expenses, 
and it was accordingly made, beginning on the first of January. 
The expected increase of income has been obtained, but, in the 
mean time, the cost of living has been steadily rising through 
the year, until it has reached a point at least thirty per cent, 
higher than it was at the beginning of the year. The result is, 
that our expenses have exceeded the receipts from patients, 
$7185 83. What must be tlie inevitable end, sooner or later, 
of such a course, is too obvious to need any words from me; 
and it was in view of it that your Board determined, in October 
last, to make another advance of rates, to take effect on the first 
day of the present year. It seems to be a most ungracious act, 
in a season of great public difficulty, to increase the cost of 
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caring for any class of sufferers, and especially when it adds to 
the burdens of those who, for the most part, are not of the sort 
best able to bear them. But it cannot Ik supposed that an 
institution like this can be now mainttuned at rates which 
hardly sufficed to pay its current expenses before the war ; and 
no reasonable man can find fault with an advance of only 
thirty-three per cent, over what was paid then. 

From a subject like this, I gladly turn to another which 
furnishes occasion for only the most pteaning and grateful 
feeling. Our opportunities for amusement and recreation, you 
are aware, have not compared favorably with those of other 
similar establishments, for want of a proper building for the 
purpose. We have never had a bowling-alley on the premises, 
nor did we have a billiard-table until it was given us, about 
three years ago. by one of your Board. The value of amuse- 
ments, in the managera(tat of the insane, and especially such 
as involve considerable bodily exercise, is universally admitted. 
They ought always to form a part of the moral treatment, and 
no outlay necessary to bring them within reach can be consid- 
ered extravagant. And the difficulty always experienced, in a 
large proportion of cases, of inducing patients to engage in 
them ia lightened by selecting those to which they have been 
accustomed when well, and connected in their minds, perhaps, 
with many pleaaing associations. Our deficiency Jn this 
respect will soon be supplied, as you already know, by the 
munificence of a couple of gentlemen — friends of the Institution 
— whose benefactions, in previous years, it has frequently been 
my welcome duty to acknowledge. At their expense, a build- 
ing has been erected, but not yet finished, in the grove behind 
the Hospital, 8.5 feet by 36," two stories high, and faced with 
pressed brick, with freestone hood mouldings over the doors and 
windows. Though chaate and simple in design, the architec- 
tural effect, as it is seen among the tall white pines, is remarkably 
good, and makes it a pleasing addition to the grounds. The 
benefit to be derived from it can scarcely be overrated. Day 
after day, year after year, long aft«r we have all passed away, 
it will continue to furnish the means of lightening the burden 
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, and restoring to the troubled soul ita wonted peace 
and joy. Let us not forget, moreover, the leaaon thus taught 
us, of the noble uses of wealth, when directed by a liberal 
spirit and a sound judgment. 

In my last report, I was led to inquire into the causes of 
insanity, and expressed the opinion that the most efficient 
agency in its production is that of cerebral infirmity transmitted 
from some previous generation. This doctrine was shown to 
be in accordance with acknowledged principles of medical 
science, and exemplified by well known facts in natural history. 
The key to the main difficulties of the subject was found in the 
fact that hereditary transmission of disease implies, not merely 
its repetition, without any obvious change, but also the con- 
1 of one degree or form of it, in the course of its trans- 
, into another degree or form, the essential element thus 
transmitted being only cerebral infirmity or defect. The correct 
understanding of this subject is so necessary to the proper 
ordering -of life, as well as to the promotion of public and 
private justice, that, perhaps, I could not better serve the 
purposes of this occasion, than by continuing a discussion which 
was far from being exhausted. 

And here let it be premised, that the whole matter of mental 
derangement, as now understood by those who have a pro- 
fessional acquaintance with it, is a very different thing from 
what it was two hundred years ago, when a great luminary of 
the linglish law said there were only two kinds of insane per- 
sons, besides idiots, viz.: those "who, by sickness, grief, or 
other accident, wholly lose their memory and understanding," 
and those " who have sometimes their understanding, and some- 
times not." In justice to Sir Mathew Hale, however, it should 
be said, that, in laying down the rule of law respecting the 
consequences of insanity, he was guided, not — hke some of his 
successors on the bench — by what they are pleased to call the 
deductions of common sense, but by the best medical authorities 
of his age. In all his statements, lie was careful to use the 
language and the limitations of medical men ; and if his rules 
are no longer correct, to the utmost extent, the error has sprung 
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from the imperfect light of his times, rather than any pre- 
eumptuons reliance on his own conceits. It is not etrange that 
the first generation which heard from Badn and his followers 
of the true ends and methods ofscience, should have recognized 
only those forma of insanity whose manifestntions unmistakably 
and strongly appealed to the senses. They never looked very 
fer beneath the surface. They lacked the necessary prepara- 
tion to enable them to trace the progress of disease, from its 
obscure beginnings in the inmost constitution of the brain, to 
its final development in folly, fiiry, or delusion. Still less 
were they prepared to find a solution of some of its mysteries 
in those laws of hereditary transmission, which, even now, are 
far from being generally recognized in all their length and 
breadth. But it is strange that, in an age which sets no bounds 
to the achieveraenta of science ; which has established institu- 
tions for the care of the insane, where every phase of the 
malady may be seen and studied on the largest possible scale, 
doctrines implying any advance on the knowledge of our 
ancestors should be viewed with suspicion, if not distrust. It 
is strange that, in such an age, rules of law laid down two 
hundred years ago, by the courts of that time, should still be 
regarded as worthy of universal acceptance, so that any ques- 
tioning of their authority, any attempt to make them conform 
to the results of more recent inquiry, is supposed to indicate, 
not BO much a genuine advance in knowledge as it does a fond- 
ness for visionary speculation. 

How prevalent and intense is the feeling here indicated, no 
one can conceive who has not been accustomed to observe the 
utterances of the public press, especially in England, whenever 
a case occurs whereby the traditions of the past are brought 
into direct collision with the science of the present. The doc- 
trine fturly deducible from them is, that no form of mental 
disease less demonstrative than raving mania ought to be 
allowed to impair a man's legal responsibility. Because some 
of the phenomena of insanity are familiar to everybody, men 
jump to the conclusion that nothing more can be learned about 
it than what they can see and appreciate, and hence are disposed 
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to undervalue the reaulta of scieatifio inquii-y, and to regard 
the suggestions of a comiuon sagacity as reliable aa those of the 
ripest special experience and the nicest skill. A few years 
since, it was procl^med from one of the high places of English 
judicature, that, in certain cases of insanity, the judgment of a 
medical expert is no better than that of any other man. There 
the utmost limit of folly might have been supposed to be fairly 
reached ; but the present Lord Chancellor has proved, in a 
recent speech, that such a supposition would have been a great 
mistake. He said, in the House of Lords, (March 11th, 1862,) 
that " the introduction of medical opiuious and medical theories 
into this subject has proceeded upon the vicious principle of 
considering insanity as a disease ; whereas the law regards it 
as a fact which can be ascertained by the evidence in like 
manner as any other fact,"* When men of high culture and 
eminent position thus ignore the value of professional experi- 
ence, we may easily conceive how it would be treated by people 
of a different class. 

Li such a state of public feeling, it is not surprising that the 
very advantages possessed by medical men, at the present time, 
for learning the phenomena of insanity, should be regarded — as 
it has been not unfrequently — not as a means of improvement, 
but as necessarily a source of self-deception and mistake. It 
is said that, on a, question of doubtful sanity, a person's judg- 
ment is to be distrusted, for the very reason that, for the better 
part of his life, he has lived in intimate communion with the 
insane, studying their ways, habits, and turns of thought and 
feeling. We might as well say that, on a question of rocks 
and strata, the opinion of a professed geoh>gIst is worthless, 
because he has spent his days iu studying the structure of the 
earth ; or that a physician would be an unsafe adviser in 
diseases of the eye, simply because he has made them his 
specialty. 

Thus much I have thought it well to say, in anticipation of 
the objection which is sure to be made against any doctrine on 
the subject of insanity, which seems to be new, or In conflict 

• Hansard, clxv. 1'297. 
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with what has been generally received. It will better prepare 
U8 for the discussion here opened respecting the hereditary 
transmission of insanity. 

The first position we are warranted in assuming is, that, if 
fairly considered by the light which the facts of physiology, 
pathology, and natural history throw upon it, it will furnish a 
clew to the true philosophy of those minor or obscure derange- 
ments of mind, which are much misunderstood, if not entirely 
ignored. It was once the common belief that no disease could 
be considered as hereditary whose exact prototype had not 
existed in a previous generation. But nobody now believes 
that hereditary disease is transmitted only as disease. Every 
day's observation shows us that, in this mysterious operation, 
it is not the disease itself— not the host of morbid movements 
implied in that term — which is transmitted, but, what, for want 
of a better term, we call the tendency to disease. It shows us 
that gout, apoplexy, or consumption, never passes, fully formed, 
from parent to child, but only such a constitution of the inmost 
principles of the vital organism, as, under favoring circum- 
stances, may, in the course of time, be converted into one of 
tliose diseases. The thing actually transmitted is hidden from 
the senses, and beyond the reach of the scalpel or microscope. 
But it is none the less actual, none the less a power in the oi^an- 
iam to be manifested by the most serious effects. The phenome- 
non is closely analogous, no doubt, to that of the transmission 
of the features and other normal characters of the species, both 
resulting from the operation of the general law, that like produces 
like. Now, insanity is subject to the same law of transmission 
as other diseases, little as we might be led so to suppose 
by the prevalent notions respecting it ; and the law is as devoid 
of mystery, as sure, as explicit, as beneficent, as any other in 
nature. We are now the better prepared to understand and 
appreciate the views to which the discussion will lead us. 

Considering, then, that tendency to disease, not disease itself, 
is the thing actually transmitted, it is not strange that overt 
insanity in the parent is -not always followed by the same con- 
dition in the child ; nor that overt insanity in the child has not 
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always been preceded by the same condition in the parent. 
Beyond the mere tendency to disease, all the rest is, to our 
apprehension — very often, certtunly — a matter of accident. 
Not the necessities of the constitution, but circumstances, de- 
termine whether the tendency remaina in abeyance, or is con- 
verted into overt disease. Hence it ia that insanity may be 
properly called hereditary, even when undiscovered as such 
in any progenitor of the patient. 

The tendency once established in any particular brain, the 
next step of the inquiry ia, to know what becomes of it. To 
this question, the results of observation furnish a satisfactory 
reply. In the first place, like all accidental characters, it may 
die out with the individual himself, and leave no trace of its 
existence in hie ofispring. Secondly, it may be transmitted to 
his immediate oifspring, in whom it may assume any possible 
form of nervous derangement or defect. Thirdly, it may re- 
main in abeyance in the next succeeding generation, and be 
developed in the third with even more than its original gravity. 
The eccentric old man whose conduct and discourse make him 
a by-word among people, perpetuates his name in half a score 
of children who manifest no mental obliquity or defect, while, 
among their offspring, may be found a countless variety of 
each, from the simplest peculiarity to furious mania. It may 
appear, in early youth, in tlie form of chorea, epilepsy, catalepsy, 
proclivity to mischief, or fits of passion ; in maturer years, in 
the form of alternate excitement and depression, of irresistible 
propensity to drink, of striking peculiarities of behavior, of 
some strange, unexpected, and inexplicable act, of raving 
mania; in advanced age, in the form of premature decay, or 
complete dementia. The incident from which all the subse- 
quent evils have originated may have been a slight eccentricity, 
hardly perceptible to the world, chronic neuralgia of the head, 
habitual intemperance, excessive study, or protracted vigils, 
a defective development of the brain while young, produced 
by bad physical influences, such as impure water and air, lack 
of ventilation, crowded and uncleanly dwellings, hardship, and 
hunger. Looking either to the cause or the effect, we see the 
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utmost possible variety, and the fact ehould t^ach us to be 
cautions how we undertake to circntDscribe the range of na- 
ture's operations in the broad domun of cerebral disease. But 
- the ailment, whatever it may be, — whether it come in some 
familiar form of mental disorder, or one of those obscure condi- 
tions which perplex both the wise and the simple, — whether it 
break out suddenly, or go through a long course of develop- 
ment, — is the last of a series of morbid or abnormal movements, 
whose beginning was in a previous generation. The more 
extensive and accurate our observations, the more strongly is 
this fact confirmed ; and it must be thoroughly understood 
and appreciated, if we would avoid a very common error on 
the subject. 

When unequivocal insanity in the parent is followed by the 
same affection in the child, nobody is unwilling to recognize in 
the fact the relation of cause and effect. But when some 
obscure phase of mental obliquity, or even overt insanity, is 
followed by some form or degree of mental disturbance not 
distinguished, by any positive characters, from normal peculi- 
arities or conditions of mind, the idea of any such connection 
13 apt to be considered rather as an ingenious speculation than 
a strictly philosophical deduction. Nothing can exceed the 
credulity with which the absurdest stories respecting the abuses 
of the insane are received, unless it may be the incredulity with 
which the results of enlightened scientific inquiry respecting 
the nature of their malady are frequently regarded, even by 
men of liberal culture. This lagging in the rear of true 
progress has been very common in the history of mental disease. 
It is not many years ago when a distinguished French magis- 
trate, Dupin, publicly declared that monomania was only a 
modem contrivance for screening a criminal from punishment, 
and depriving a sane man of the care of his property. Not 
that the fact of a single delusive belief, existing in connection 
with an understanding still sound beyond the range of that 
belief, is impossible, or very rare, but it is not insanity, — he 
says, — it is not disease. It is only a freak, or a caprice, that 
annuls not one iota of legal responsibility ! lie must be ii 
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bold man who would deny the existence of monomania, as a 
disease, now. On the contrary, a celebrated English jurist, 
veering to the other extreme, has declared that, if the mind 
be unsound in one particular, it is unreliable in all, and should 
be subjected to all the civil disabilities of insanity. 

This, then, ia the general conclusion to which we are led, by 
a large and careful observation, viz., that the hereditary taint of 
msanity apears, in various stages of progress, from the lowest 
to the highest grade of intensity, and und«r a variety of forms 
and aspects. This being so, it follows that these various forma 
and stages of the disease are as worthy of investigation as 
that of the fiilly-formed, fully-developed, unmistakable attack. 
Their effect on the mental capacity and vigor, and on the com- 
plexion of the moral sentiments and determinations ; their 
connection with the habitual feelings and transitory impulses ; 
with the power of resisting evil and pursuing good ; are points 
on which we need to be enlightened, in forming our estimates 
of character, especially in reference to moral and legal respon- 
sibility. They are agencies no less effective than education, 
social influences, or mental endowments ; and these, surely, are 
not regarded as unworthy of attention in this relation. To 
admit the general fact, but deny that it has any practical value, 
is a sort of philosophy more indicative of prejudice and pre- 
sumption than of sound, scientific reasoning. That disease may 
exist in any organ, without appreciably disturbing its opera- 
tions, is, undoubtedly, true. Such a thing sometimes happens, 
but It ia an exception to a general rule — and, consequently, 
only proves the rule — which is, that disease, infirmity, or defect 
of an organ necessarily, in one way or another, affects its func- 
tions. That it is often difficult to estimate very precisely the 
extent of this deterioration, I grant ; but cases sometimes arise 
where the fact ia so obvious that, without any elaborate rea- 
soning, almost Instinctively, as it were, we recognize its 
potency. Let a man be arraigned for some unexpected crime, 
whose family abounds with cases of mental disease, and the 
word goes round at once, that the trouble is in the blood. 

The next step in our inquiry ia, to ascertain how we may be 
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able to recognize the presence of the hereditary taint. By what 
signs or manifestations have we a right to inf«r that it exists 
in any given case ? 

In the first place, we must bear in mind, that it would not 
be inconsistent witJh anything we know respecting the laws of 
disease, if it remained in a latent condition, unobserved by the 
person's most intimate acquaintance. A good physical educa- 
tion may have prevented the development of diseased tenden- 
cies, a sound mental discipline may have so strengthened the 
powers of the mind as to furnish them the least possible play 
in the habitual mental movement, or no fitting conjunction of 
circumstances afforded an opportunity for their exhibition. 
Even when actually manifested, they may have appeared so 
little like the traits of disease as not be recognized, as such, by 
the casual observer. Precisely so with one who has inherited 
a tendency to bodily disease, — consumption, for instance. A 
judicious physical training may have so strengthened his con- 
stitution as to render the local defect powerless ; a broad chest 
and florid countenance may negative any suspicion of pulmo- 
nary weakness ; easy circumstances and a genial climate may 
keep the noxious germ where it began, to the latest hour of 
life, or allow merely that slight development which is cogniza- 
ble only to the inspection of the expert. And the same sort of 
analogy might be furnished by the course of other diseases. 
Now, in these cases, there may exist no doubt as to the inher- 
ited tendency, and we do not expect of the person that amount 
of endurance under exposure, or the power of succeeding in 
special efforts, which we should — other things being equal — 
from those who are bom with no such tendencies. Neither, 
when, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, the disease 
does break out, are we astonished at the fact, or inclined to 
ignore its existence. 

Disease in any organ is manifested — if manifested at all — in 
a disturbance, either of its own functions, or of those having 
close nervous connections with it. In one or the other of these 
two ways only, can disease of the brain be made apparent to 
the outward observer. It is, therefore, a fair inference, that 
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any considerable deviation from the ordinary course of its 
functions indicates the existence of disease, in some one or other 
of its phages ; and one of its functions, I take it for granted, is 
to make manifest the operations of the mind. A notion, osten- 
sibly founded in fact, but really without any such foundation ; 
an irresistible impulse to do or say a thing abhorrent to one's 
own ideas of fitness or moral propriety ; a loss of self-control, if 
not consciousness, under extraordinary trial ; the occasional 
ascendancy of appetite or passion over all the restraints of 
education, habit, and conscience ; an act of violence, unprovoked 
by any adequate cause, and at variance with the character and 
disposition, coming like thunder from a cloudless sky, — such 
traits as these warrant us in believing that the disease, or 
tendency to disease, which existed in the progenitor, has been 
transmitted to the offspring, strengthened and quickened, 
perhaps, in ita passage through two or three generations. We 
have also a right to recognize the hereditary taint in those ex- 
traordinary phases and incidents which, unexpected and unac- 
countable as they are, always amaze and perplex the superficial 
observer. If manifested at all, these are its legitimate effects, 
and they ought not to surprise us. Indeed, it should surprise 
us more if it always remwned in abeyance, and gave no token 
of its presence. 

Of course it cannot be denied, that manifestations very like 
these attributed to the hereditary fault, may and do occur in 
a normal condition of the cerebral system ; and the peculiar 
difficulty of the present question is, to distinguish the one from 
the other. Cough, pain, fever, are unmistakable signs of 
disease, which we are in no danger of regarding as compatible 
with a state of perfect health. On the other hand, an act of 
mischief or folly, which, in one man, would be the offspring of 
insanity, would, in another, be justly attributed to moral 
depravity. Now, it is a fair question to ask — and it is entitled 
to a satisfactory answer, because one of great practical import- 
ance — can we distinguish, in every case, between these two 
orders of facts, with any reasonable degree of certainty ? With 
no disposition to make light of the difficulty, I still believe that 
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it requires no extraordinary skill or diacernnieiit to save na 
froiD mistake beyond what is incident to all human judgment. 
The occasion hardly admits a thorough discussion of this 
point, and therefore I will only briefly indicate some of the 
rules which should govern our inquiries. 

Every act, every course of conduct, must have an adequate 
cause, and, in order to ascertain this cause, we may need the 
largest knowledge of men, and a profound discernment of the 
springs of action, and of the effect of social, moral, and religious 
influences. The quBstion whether a certain act is or is not the 
offspring of insanity, must often be decided, not by the intrinsic 
qualities of the act, but by the circumstances of the case. A 
person of doubtful mental condition must not be considered as 
responsible for an act of violence, merely because a Fejee 
islander or a professional bravo might do the same thing as a 
matter of business or pleasure. And the converse of the 
proposition, I admit, is equally true. An act of violence must 
not be attributed to insanity merely because, to a person of 
high culture and correct morals, it seems inexplicable on the 
ordinary principles of human conduct. In one community, 
some forma of murder would very properly raise a suspicion of 
. insanity, while, in another, they might unquestionably arise 
from passion or calculation, and be viewed with indifference, if 
not complacency. Let the person, therefore, whose mental 
condition is in doubt, be compared, not with somebody else, 
but with himself, in connection with the circumstances in which 
he is placed. In cases of this description, a man's habitual 
character furnishes the best clew to the nature of his acts. 
If these are apparently inexplicable, it is because we overlook 
the only key that will unlock the mystery. However strange 
and unexpected tliey may be, a thorough inquiry will show 
that they are consistent with the laws of psychology, as dis- 
played in the operations of the mind, in health and disease. 
For instance, a person commits a flagrant crime, though nothing 
in his previous history would hai"e led one to begin to antici- 
pate such an event. His record is fair, and not even the closest 
scrutiny of friend or foe can detect in it a single flaw. No 
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eudden proyocation, no ulterior object, no ovennastering passion 
can be discerned. He comes of a stock, however, whose nerv- 
ous constitution baa been vitiated by some delect or ailment 
calculated to imptur its efficiency and derange its operations. 
In some shape or other, it may have been transmitted to him, 
and, on the doctrine of chances alone, the fact is more or less 
probable. Here, then, are the only two possible solutions of 
the difficulty, — depravity or infirmity, — and we have no right 
to choose the former, merely because the latter cannot be proved 
by the grosser tests. Indeed, a superficial examination finds the 
oiie as unsatisfactory aa the other. If the act in question is the 
only indication of disordered mind, in the whole life of the 
individual, the difficulty of reaching a satisfactory result would 
be increased, no doubt ; but taking it even in this shape, we 
are warranted in saying that a single act of insanity, intruded 
into the midst of a correct and even life, is not more strange 
than a single act of depravity apparently foreign to the char- 
acter and disposition. In most cases, however, — might I not 
say, in all ? — a thorough inspection of the mental manifestations 
as displayed in the conduct and discourse, would bring to light 
certain peculiarities which, though not strictly incompatible 
with soundness of mind, furnish, at least, fair ground for 
suspecting the presence of hereditary taint. Kxcitement and 
depression, moody, difficult temper, extraordinary proneness to 
jealousy and suspicion, a habit of saying or doing proper things 
under improper circumstances, an unreasonable disregard of 
ordinary ways, customs, and observances, an habitual extrava- 
gance of thought and feeling, an inability to appreciate very 
nicely moral distinctions, gusts of passion, reckless indul- 
gence of appetite, — such are the traits, more or less of which 
will be generally found in connection with transmitted mental 
infirmity. 

It may be replied, that these are mental defects, signifying, 
not mental unsoundness, but merely that sort of imperfection 
that necessarily belongs to human nature. That any one of 
them, singly and alone, is invariably an indication of cerebral 
infirmity, I <lo not contend ; but I tliink we are warranted in 
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sayiDg, that, under certain circumstances, each one of them 
may be an unmistakable sign of such a condition, and that, in 
actual practice, there can be but little diflSculty in making the 
distinction. Let it be observed, however, that I do not present 
them as indications of insanity, but rather of a cerebral condi- 
tion which, under certain circumstances, may become insanity. 
And this h the point that deserves especial attention. When 
a person, hitherto regular and rational in his ways, commits an 
appalling crime, the world is very reluctant to believe that it 
could have sprung from any other source than some hidden 
fountiun of depravity, deep down in the recesses of the moral 
being. If, however, a f^thiul examinatioQ of the individual 
shows any of the above-mentioned traits, have we not a right 
to suppose that some bodily ^Iment or some moral shock, 
sudden and severe, may have quickened the morbid element 
into overpowering activity ? There is nothing in the nature of 
mental disease that forbids the supposition, — nothing in its rise 
and progress, according to the present state of our knowledge, 
incompatible with such an event. Change of phases, slow or 
sudden, rapid development, frequent fluctuations, are eminently 
characteristic of mental disease. Admitting the morbid element 
to be present, we can scarcely limit the modes of its operation, 
Dor be surprised at any turn it may take. 

Let it be observed, too, that this sudden and rapid develop- 
ment of mental disease which has been lying in embryo, is 
strictly in accordance with the laws of morbid action, as wit- 
nessed in the rise and progress of other diseases. Tubercles 
which have existed in the lungs for years, giving no signs of 
their presence, are suddenly aroused into fatal activity by a 
severe cold. The germs of inherited gout lie unsuspected in 
the system, until-sorae impairment of the vital energies, or a 
prolonged debauch, furnishes the stimulus which they require. 
An inherited tendency to apoplexy quietly waits a fitting occa- 
sion for the fatal stroke. And yet the world wants no better 
argument against the plea of insanity in a given case, than 
the fact that its existence was never suspected before the act 
of violence, on account of which it is offered. In making up 
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our opinion respecting the mental condition of the party con- 
cemed, the very act most significant of all is to be completely 
ignored I 

Admitting the truth of our doctrine, it becomes our duty to 
inquire what practical consequences should rightfully follow it. 
If its legitimate effect were to furnish fresh license to passion 
and diminish the power of self-control, to encourage crime and 
endanger the welfare of society, I should be inclined to regard 
it as one of those truths which had better be known only 
to philosophers and s^uts. Believing no such thing, but 
rather that the highest interests of men will be best promoted 
by making the mental condition in question more correctly 
understood, I proceed to the next step of our inquiry. 

When a criminal act is committed by one who has previously 
given no indications of mental disturbance, though the circum- 
stances of the act may raise suspicion of unsoundness, and we 
find any of those traits which are indicative of hereditary 
tendency to the disease, we are bound to allow this fact some 
weight, at least, in our estimates of responsibility. We are 
bound to allow ample scope and verge for the unmistakable 
manifestations of disease, before we lay upon the offender the 
usual consequences of crime. How far it should be allowed 
to affect legal responsibility can only be ascertained by a 
thorough and intelligent investigation of the circumstances of 
each jparticular case. The results to which we arrive must 
always be more or less conjectural, but they may, at the least, 
furnish ground for doubt where confidence might lead to 
injustice. They might stay the hand of the law until doubt 
should be converted into certainty, and the cause of truth and 
right be amply vindicated before men. 

Let me not be misunderstood. It is no doctrine of mine that 
a man is irresponsible for any and every crime he may commit, 
or for any moral delinquency, simply because some of his pro- 
genitors were insane. What I contend for is, that when such 
a fact appears in evidence, it should be investigated in all its 
relations to the party concerned, under the light derived from 
the present state of our knowledge on this subject, in order 
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order that it may be ascertained if the mental infirmity, by 
being transmitted, in some form or other, has determined, at 
aU, his volitions, impulses, or acts. If, under such an investi- 
gation, it shall appear that bis character or conduct has been 
marked by peculiarities like those which usually spring from 
the hereditary taint, and especi^ly if it appear that the criminal 
act was accompanied by none of the ordinary circumstances of 
crime, then a reasonable doubt is thereby r^sed of his legal 
guilt, and a suspension of judgment justified, until farther de- 
velopments shall have shown the true nature of the case. If, 
on the other hand, the act in question appear to have been a, 
rational act, rationally done, that is, prompted by the usual 
incentives to action, and the individual has been free from any 
mental obliquities that might be fairly attributed to the heredi- 
tary taint, then it cannot be justly put forth as a ground of 
exemption from the ordinary consequences of crime. 

The importance of a more intelligent appreciation of this class 
of cases was strongly exhibited in England, a few months since, 
where one of them occurred. Though scarcely distinguishable, 
at first sight, from the ordinary run of crimes, it became the 
subject of comment in Parliament, and divided the public 
attention with the Schleswig-Hol stein difficulty and the 
American rebellion. It distracted the opinions of eminent ex- 
perts, it jeopardized the popularity of a cabinet minister, and 
raised a general clamor throughout the kingdom. A young 
man of twenty-five, named Townley, was engaged to a young 
lady, both of highly respectable character and connection. 
Twice, the engagement was broken by the lady, ostensibly 
because, on account of his want of business or means, it was 
disapproved by her grandfather, with whom she lived, but 
really — the last time — because of her preference of another, to 
whom she had become engaged. The affair moved him deeply, 
and in great agony of mind, he solicited and obtained a final 
interview which lasted two hours, in the evening, out of doors. 
At the close of it, he killed her with a pen-knife, gave notice 
of what he had done, and assisted in rendering the necessary 
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attentions. It was obvious that he had made no preparations 
for the act, and he made no attempt to escape. 

It appeared in evidence that he had always borne a good 
character, and was of an amiable disposition, though somewhat 
excitable and pecuhar. Hia grandfather's sister and a first 
cousin had been insane, and an aunt's aunt had had ten children, 
of whom five had been insane. His own account of the trans- 
aotion was, that he endeavored to ascertMn from her the name 
of his rival, which she refused to give ; that he kept down his 
feelings as long as he could, but was finally worked up to a 
pitch of madnessf and did not remember anything at the last- 
He admitted that the act was murder, for which he would be 
hanged, and said he was happier for having done it. Subse- 
quently, he justified the act, on the ground that she had de- 
ceived him, declaring that the woman who deceived him must 
die ; that she was his property as much as if they had been 
married ; and that he took only what belonged to him. His 
statements, though free firom all signs of delusion, unless some 
vague expressions about a conspiracy might be regarded as 
such, were full of that peculiar extravagance flf sentiment, 
insensibility to moral distinctions, inconsistency, and contra- 
diction, HO characteristic of the insane. The like of them may 
be found in the case-books of every hospital for the insane. 

On trial, insanity was pleaded in his defence, but he was con- 
victed. The judge, however, regarding the piedical testimony 
respecting his mental condition to apply to a period subsequent 
to the homicide, (in which testimony was that of a distinguished 
expert, strongly in favor of his insanity,) he transmitted the 
papers to the Home Secretary, Sir George Grey, and solicited 
his attention to the case. This gentleman requested three 
members of the Board of Commissioners of Lunacy to examine 
the prisoner, and they reported, as the result of their examina- 
tion, that his condition was the same then as when he com- 
mitted the act ; that applying the law, as laid down by the 
court, he was justly convicted, but added that, " in view of 
the extravagant opinions deliberately professed by him, of his 
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extraordinarily perverted moral sense, and of the hereditary 
taint alleged and apparently proved to have existed in the 
family of the prisoner's grandmother, we cannot consider him 
to he of sound mind." 

In the mean time, in conformity to a statute on the subject, 
three justices and two medical men examined him, and pro- 
nounced him to be of " unsound mind," and he was accordingly 
sent to Bethlehem Hospital. Whereupon, a strong remon- 
strance, signed by forty magistrates of the county, was sent to 
the Secretary, who immediately appointed another Commission 
to examine and report on his mental condition ; which Com- 
mission was composed of four physicians, of whom two were 
then Superintendents of hospitals for the insane, and two had 
been previously, but were then holding the office of " Visitors 
of Chancery Lunatics." These gentlemen arrived unanimously 
at the conclusion that the party was of " sound mind," and 
forthwith the Secretary ordered him into penal servitude for 
life, in Australia. 

This case affords an apt illustration of the peculiar embar- 
rassments occasioned by the mental condition in question. It 
is easy to see how the experts honestly arrived at such different 
conclusions ; and it is no less easy to see, by means of the clew 
which our view of the case affords, that these conclusions were 
equally wide of the exact truth. The absence of any symptoms 
of insanity previous to the criminal act, and of any conclusive 
one subsequently, was, undoubtedly, a good reason for believing 
that Townley was not insane ; while his extraordinary notions 
of right and wrong seemed to indicate one of those selfish, 
reckless. Godless spirits — too common, alas, to make their 
existence a matter of question — that stick at nothing in order 
to gratify an impulse or accomplish a desirable end. Accord- 
ing to legal definitions, certainly,- he was not insane, nor could 
he have been admitted into any hospital for the insane in Great 
Britain. On the other hand, considering the circumstances of 
the act, and the remarkable conduct of the prisoner immedi- 
ately before and after it, in connection with his hereditary 
tendency to mental disease, there was ground for regarding 
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him as insane rather than depraved. Had the homicide been 
unaccompanied by this hereditary tendency, or the latter not 
been followed by any act of violence, this conclusion would 
hardly have been adopted. As it was, however, the tendency 
rendered Buch an act not very improbable, — certainly, not ex- 
traordinary, — while the previous character excluded the suppo- 
eition of consummate depravity. It is well known that, in 
most of those cases where the first, and, for a time, the only 
symptom of insanity was some terrible act, there was the 
hereditary t^nt. This was the essential element in the present 
case, and it cannot be doubted that if the experts had all placed 
the same stress upon it among the agencies that led to the 
criminal act, their opinions as to the true character of the case 
would have been more nearly alike. Forced, perhaps, by the 
exigencies of the occasion, they accepted an alternative from 
which they would have shrunk in a purely psychological inquiry. 
The question of sanity or insanity, however proper in the ad- 
ministration of the law, was, in a scientific point of view, little 
better than a verbal quibble. With as much propriety it 
might be asked whether a person with tubercles in his lungs 
is or is not In a consumption. 

Under our view of the subject, the true character of the case 
appears, divested, in a great degree, of the difficulties that 
encumber the professional opinions on both sides. This young 
man inherited a tendency to insanity, which, however, up to 
the event in question, had given little token of its existence. In 
the ordinary routine of life, where there was nothing to try his 
power of self-control, or disturb the current of his feelings, he 
performed his allotted part quietly and correctly, if not very 
energetically. But when the woman whom he ardently loved 
cast him off under false pretences, the evidence shows that he 
became greatly agitated, and under all the excitements of a 
long, private interview, reason was easily driven from her seat. 
Whether he was unconscious while inflicting the fatal wounds, 
as he said himself, is not quite certain, but there can be no 
doubt that his feelings were agitated beyond all power of 
restraint. No sooner was the deed accomplished, than the 
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inward tumult subsided, consciousness returned, if it had ever 
been lost, and his usual condition was renewed. Of course, he 
could hardly help giving some account of the feelings and mo- 
tives which led to the transaction, and here he betrayed that 
sort of moral obliquity, which, though not necessarily indica- 
tive of insanity, is frequently witnessed in abnormal conditions 
of the mind. The manner in which he undertook to explain 
and defend his conduct was such as, in the opinion of a distin- 
guished expert, no sane man would have adopted. His dis- 
course evinced something more than, bad logic and outrageous 
sentiment, in both of which it abounded. It was full of wild 
and extravagant notions which no man, fairly claiming to be 
sane, would have regarded ae likely to obtain the slightest 
credence from any one less credulous than the simplest child. 
Even if we suppose that such had always been his way of 
thinking, it was, unquestionably, the result of his peculiar 
mental imperfection, rather than of mature, deliberate reasoning, 
or of vicious habits and training. Not unlikely he undertook 
to defend his act by arguments that he scarcely believed him- 
self. Such a fact is not uncommon in the operations of the 
insane mind, when called upon to explain conduct to which it 
has been impelled by the force of disease, but which it knows 
to-be wrong. Now, in all this there is nothing extraordinary 
or improbable. Admitting the presence of the hereditary 
tendency, it might have been expected that, under favoring 
circumstances, it would affect the mental movements and dis- 
turb the moral perceptions, to such a degree even, that a most 
horrible act might seem to be a matter of right and duty. Nor 
is there anything in the history of the case incompatible with 
this explanation. Every trait in it might find a parallel in the 
conduct, conversation, or manners of the decidedly insane. 

The records of my own observation would furnish cases 
similar in character, if not in their incidents, in which the act 
of violence was equally sudden and unexpected, the reason of 
the patient apparently just as sound, and his reputation equally 
free from reproach. Had the incidents been similar, experts 
■would probably have differed as widely respecting their nature, 
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and the public would have been ae deeply indignant at any 
show of judicial mercy. It is because they are not extraordi- 
nary, and because great injustice may be committed, and the 
humanity and science of the age discredited by such mistakes 
respecting their true nature, that I have ventured on a discus- 
sion that might seem, at first sight, more suited to the pages 
of a treatise or journal. It is because the public never read 
medical journals or treatises, though many a man is obliged, in 
one way or another, as parent, guardian, judge, juror, journal- 
ist, legislator, to form an opinion on some question of insanity, 
that may decide the weal or 'woe of the party concerned, that 
I have used the present opportunity for the pui^ose of exciting 
a more intelligent interest in a class of persons, many of whom 
are more unfortunate than the unequivocally insane. 

I. RAY. 

BuTLEE Hospital, January, 1865. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

Steward's DbparxmBnt fob 18H4 



RECEIPTS. 

Board, olotbls);, &k., charged p«U«nu S30,030 82 

Eoceived of Treasarer. on account of Income of peimauent 

Fnnd 3,111 13 

$34,541 95 

EXPENDITURES. 

ProTlliona *I9,240 41 

SalariM 3,300 00 

Wag«8 8,952 37 

fiopaiig and ImprovomenU 67S 78 

Pnmltnra 1,925 47 

Farm 905 80 

Fnel 3,592 91 

LiRhta 633 75 

ConHngendeB 6ti6 77 

DmgB and Hcdidnca t3G 39 

Insarance 100 00 

S38,116 65 

The laveited Pundt of the Sotpital contUt in — 
Bonda and HortgMces, Sute and Dniied Stuei Becnritiea, and Loan 

on Call with Collaterals, congHtuting the "Permanent Fund" 533,000 00 



inCall, witb Collateral Secorilf S12,D0O 00 



United States Bond of 1881, 6 per cent.. SSOO 00 

Hew York Central Bailroad 6 per cent. Bonde,... 1,100 OO 

«l,tiOO 00 

DORATION rUND. 

10 shares in Mannfacrarors Bank 81,000 

Kew York Central Railroad 6 per cent. Boud^ 2,900 

$3,900 00 
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ADMISSION OF PATIENTS. 



The following paper*, which will explain thEmaalTea.arBneeassary for the admis. 
Kion of a patient. 

CERTIFICATE AND APPLICATION. 
I hereby corrtfy that Mr. of la Insane. 

PJtf/sician. 
I request that the above named insane persoD ma; be admitted as a patient Into 
the Bailer Hospital for the In^oe. 

1^* This should be si^ed by the gnardias, or nearest^ relative or fHend oT th« 
applicant, stating the relationship after the stgnatnte. 



OBLIGATION. 

In consideration of beinii; admitted a patient into ibe Botier 

Hospital for the Insane, at our request, we, the nndentigned, jointly and severally, 
promise the Hospital, to pay to the Treasurer thereof, at said Hospital, quarterly, 
on the first days of January, April, Jnly, and October, with interest after said days, - 
respcctlTeiy, the rate of board determined by the Trostees or said Hospital, and 
stated In the order of admission hereunto affixed; to provide or pay fbr all reqaisite 
clothing, and other things necaasary or proper for the health and comfort of said 
patient; lo remove said patient when discharged; to relmbarse funeral expenses 
in case of death; and If removed uncurad, against the advice of the Superintendent, 
before the expiration of three calendar months, to pay board for thirteen weeks, 
and also to Indomnliy said Hospital for aU oxpensea of suit, which they may incur 
in collecting said bills of board, supplies, and funeral charges. The same to be 
included in the damages to be recovered in such suit. 

Witness our hands this day of of 



ORDER OF ADMISSION, 

To the Superintendent of the. Butler &>^itdlfOT the Insone. 

Receive the above named patient, if brought within two weeks tiom, date, 
at dollars cents per week. 

VUlting CommiUee. 

Q^TheobUgaiioQiBtohesignedby tworespontiblepenoni; tffVomadistauce, 
and tmknown, a certificate from the Selectmen, Town Connidl, or other satlafaclory 
evidence of sufficient ability, must accompany the bond. 
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